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I may now state my point in a mildly paradoxical form. Let 
me say that, in strictest metaphysical language, the geometer's line 
is much more than straight; and human eyes see only the straight- 
ness of it. As the physicist's light is more than the glow we see when 
we look into the sun, so are the objects of logic and geometry more. 
Failing to see the number of ether vibrations that constitute red light, 
we do not declare that we can not see real red light ; we say we see 
only the redness of it. So ought we to reason, I believe, in the 
matter of the straight line. 

Let me sum up my answer to Professor Bush 's question about the 
relation between the logical entity and the empirical individual. 
Real complexes contain elements which do not exist apart from at 
least certain other elements, but which are independent variables. 
The conditions of their subsistence are found in other complexes 
which are, in many instances, subsistential only. Thus it happens 
that there may subsist an element which is a part of a real whole and 
also a part of a subsistent whole. It stands in two relational systems 
without prejudice to its identity. The natural sciences investigate 
the real complexes as such. Logic investigates certain subsistential 
complexes whose elements, although present in real complexes, are 
here considered in their other than existential relations. 

In closing, let me venture the guess that some of the difficulty into 
which the critics of neo-realism have fallen is due to differences 
in the usage of the term "existence." 

"Walter B. Pitkin. 

Columbia University. 
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Pragmatism and Idealism. William Caldwell. London: Adam and 
Charles Black. 1913. Pp. yii + 268. 

It seems inevitable that every philosopher who attempts to express his 
insight creatively in the form of a system should sully the purity of his 
product with the taint of his own personality. Enthusiasm over particular 
issues, limitations of experience, " points of view," these all tend towards 
an over-emphasis of one aspect at the expense — or even neglect — of others 
equally significant. And what is true here of the individual is true 
similarly, though perhaps to a less degree, of a school. It is a natural 
consequence, therefore, that success in expression stimulates a critical 
reaction and re-expression; which again in its turn runs the gauntlet of 
criticism, so far as it, too, has suffered from the unintended impress of 
individuality. 

This appears to be the situation at present as to the schools of prag- 
matism and idealism ; and Professor Caldwell as announcer of their claims, 
referee of their contest, and reconciler of their differences, has given us an 
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interesting summary of the situation. As announcer he presents their 
respective claims for favor, their history, and their supporters; as referee 
he scorches both sides with genial impartiality in the fire of his criticism 
of their unfair attacks and unjustified accusations; as reconciler he strives 
to show how each needs the other as a supplement and support; so that in 
the end, although the high-flying rationalistic idealism may have its wings 
clipped, yet it can be put on a firmer footing; and intuitive, instinctive 
pragmatism may be made stronger and sturdier by the addition of an 
intellectualistic background and basis. 

A summary of the theories of pragmatism and a short account of the 
forms in which it has appeared here and abroad pave the way for a state- 
ment of its fundamental characteristics; chief among which Professor 
Caldwell finds these: its claims (1) that all truth is made truth; (2) that 
belief is a fundamental principle of human life, " faith must underlie all 
reason " ; (3) that it gives a deeper view of human nature than rational- 
ism ; and (4) its anti-intellectualism. But the true heart of the pragmatic 
issue, he says, lies in " the fact of human action (activity in general) and 
of its significance for philosophy." To cut off practise from theory, acting 
from knowing, volition from intellect, has been a great mistake; and in 
emphasizing the activity aspects of human life pragmatism is rendering 
philosophy a tremendous service ; for this is a real rediscovery of a ration- 
alistically neglected and overlooked field. It is definitely to its credit that 
it does not start where idealism begins, with " contents of conscious- 
ness " as the one indubitable beginning, but rather with the " living reality 
of the world that we know and that we experience." But it fails to be 
more than merely utilitarian for lack of an adequate justification of the 
truth it has grasped. Here it sadly needs the support of idealism — which 
affords " the only rational basis for its constructive interpretation of 
reality " ; and of the " normative view of ethical science " — which reveals 
the ultra-utilitarian value of moral ideas. Thus it has failed as yet to 
realize to the full its great capabilities. 

Two chapters near the end of the book are given to critiques of the 
philosophies of Bosanquet and Bergson, respectively. In finding much that 
is admirable in Bergson, " the greatest of all the pragmatists," and errors 
that are principally those of omission, and only occasionally those of 
inconsistency, the French philosopher comes out of the ordeal much better 
off than the Englishman ; for Professor Caldwell, in selecting Bosanquet's 
Gifford Lectures as the typical expression of idealism, evidently found in 
them just what a pragmatist would be looking for — a " highly instructive " 
presentation of tendencies to be criticized. For to him these lectures are 
subject not only to " general perversity " and " a broad pervading incon- 
sistency " in their theory of reality, but also to numerous other weaknesses, 
even to " essential non-moralism " and " apparently anti-ethical character." 
The only positive values that survive his examination are three: (1) 
Bosanquet's defense of philosophical attainment, as expressed in his 
" belief that in the main the work of philosophy has been done " ; (2) his 
insistence upon the importance of grasping the principle of " meaning " ; 
and (3) his unconscious testimony through his own dynamic idealism of 
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the importance of humanism. Such a contrast in critiques inclines one to 
question the perfect impartiality of the critic; and to wonder whether Dr. 
Bosanquet was chosen as a type or a target. 

It is too much to expect that a hook of 268 pages — of which 57 are 
devoted to the history of pragmatism, 27 to an elicitation of the American 
characteristics it reveals (interesting enough, but of questionable relevancy 
to the main theme), and an unusually goodly share of the remainder to 
foot-notes — should be able to compass in conclusive fashion the wide field 
which its task suggests. And as is invariably the case with referees and 
peacemakers, Professor Caldwell will doubtless find himself unpopular with 
both parties to the controversy, when they discover some of their pet doc- 
trines rather summarily handled. But his analyses are elaborate in detail, 
if not always expanded sufficiently to be completely satisfying; and his 
book is thus stimulating and suggestive, even though it appears more as 
an outline of work to be amplified and completed than as the presentation 
of an issue that is settled. It is a sign-post ; not a milestone. 

William J. Newlin. 

Amherst College. 

Essais de Critique Generate. Ch. Benouvier. Paris: Librairie Armand 
Colin. 1912. Premier Essai: Traite de Logique Generate et de Logique 
Formelle, 2 vol., pp. xvii + 397 and 386. Deuxieme Essai: Traite de 
Psychologie Bationette d'apres tes Principes du Criticisme, 2 vol., pp. 
398, 386. Troisieme Essai: Les Principes de ta Nature, pp. lxv + 444. 
Benouvier's "Essais de Critique Generale," published between 1854 
and 1897, comprise five works, the three essays enumerated above, a fourth 
essay, in one volume, entitled " Introduction a la Philosophie Analytique 
de l'Histoire, and a fifth essay, in four volumes, entitled "Philosophie 
Analytique de l'Histoire. Les Idees, les Beligions, les Systdmes." The 
fourth essay is still available in a second edition and the fifth essay in the 
first edition, both published during the life of the author. The first three 
essays are now republished, owing to the fact that earlier editions are 
exhausted. The first essay originally bore the title " Analyse Generale de 
la Connaissance. — Plus un Appendice sur les Principes Generaux de la 
Logique et des Mathematiques," and appeared in 1854. The second edi- 
tion, from which the present edition is reprinted, appeared in 1875, bearing 
a new title and containing numerous revisions, additions, and omissions. 
This essay contains the foundations of the author's " Eeo-criticisme." 
Parts I. and II. are devoted to the development of a phenomenalistic inter- 
pretation of Kant, a Kantianism with the Ding an sich left out. In Part 
III. the categories, relation, number, position, succession, quality, becom- 
ing, causality, finality, and personality, are set forth as the laws of phe- 
nomena. In Part IV. the author defines the limits of scientific knowledge, 
and makes room for contingency and faith. The second essay appeared 
originally in 1859 under the title " L'Homme. La Baison, la Passion, la 
Liberte, la Certitude, la Probability Morale." The present edition is re- 
printed from the second edition of 1875. This essay culminates in the 
discussion of " The Probabilities concerning the Moral Order of the 



